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After the Cuba crisis 


“THE UNLEASHED POWER OF THE 
ATOM HAS CHANGED EVERY- 
THING EXCEPT OUR WAY OF 
THINKING.” - ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


The Cuban crisis is eased. We will pro- 
bably never know exactly how narrowly 
we escaped destruction, but last Sunday 
President Kennedy said: “ Developments 
were approaching a point where events 
could have become unmanageable.” 
Only Randolph Churchill denied that 
there was a crisis on at all: to everyone 
else last week was a time of nerve-rack- 
ing tension and suspense. Even The 
Times, in its leader on October 24, said 
that the solution of the Cuba crisis 
without war was “a big if.” 


Though the crisis was a time when 
almost everyone felt concerned in a very 
immediate way about the future, there is 
little evidence that it changed people's 
ways of thinking very much. Thus a 
public opinion poll published in the 
Daily Mail on October 25 revealed the 
astonishing fact that over 20 per cent of 
the British people both supported Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s action and believed that 
it “‘ worsened the chances of world 
peace.” In the nuclear age there is no 
place for such confused thinking. 


The clinging to old ideas during the 
crisis was especially evident in the 
United States, where people rallied 
round the President like a tribe round 
the totem pole. A few people even sand- 
bagged their houses - the nuclear age 
equivalent of the Home Guard going out 
with shot guns to shoot down the Luft- 
waffe. 


The worst aspect of the crisis was the 
way in which no-one, in print at any 
rate, called in question the whole busi- 
ness of nuclear defence which makes 
World War III possible at all. Indeed, 
only a few people broke the thought- 
barrier even to the extent of seeing that 
Cuba has as much (and as little) right as 
Britain to defend itself against attack. 


The failure to think in anything but 
tribal terms was indicated also by the 
reaction to the idea that Russian missiles 
in Cuba were a deliberate attempt to 
turn the balance of power to Russia’s 
advantage. The Americans supposed 
that Russia had no right at all to try to 
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Jacksonville, Florida, October 
25: sandbags to turn a school 
into a shelter 


change the balance of power in_ its 
favour. Yet these same Americans have 
supported innumerable moves in_ the 
Cold War designed to secure US supe- 
riority. Here is a clear case of double 
standards. of the belief that there is one 
rule in the Cold War for the virtuous 
West, and another rule for the satanic 
East. 


The success with which the US has 
applied its double standards in the 
Cuban crisis will encourage many 
Americans to seek further showdowns 
with Russia, and to regard the Cold War 
as a crusade which they can win. Adlai 
Stevenson’s warning on October 23 of 
the dangers of a policy of appeasement 
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How much longer ? 


apply to the US as much as to Russia. 
He said: “ The policy of appeasement is 
always intended to strengthen the moder- 
ates in the country appeased, but its 
effect is always to strengthen the extrem- 
ists.” To judge by the mixture of jubila- 
tion and anti: Red hates in the American 
papers this week, there is a real danger 
that the extremists in America will be 
strengthened by Mr. Khrushchev's “ ap- 
peasement.” President Kennedy, since 
last Sunday, has shown a careiul modera- 
tion, but this does not seem to be very 
widely shared. 


The establishment by Russia of missile 
sites in Cuba was a dangerous and pro- 
vocative act, but the US blockade was 
something worse: it was a manifestation 
of the belief that one side has certain 
“rights”’ in the Cold War which are 
denied-the other side. One of the worst 
features of Kennedy’s decision to launch 
a blockade was the fact that he did not 
at the time offer Cuba guarantees of 
non-aggression if it would disarm uni- 
laterally. Many of the rules by which 
the Cold War had so far been conducted 
were thrown overboard, and the danger- 
ous precedent may be used to justify 
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future actions (and similar crises) by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 


Now that the stocktaking of the Cuban 
crisis is taking place there will be much 
talk of a “detente” and a negotiated 
settlement. The chances of this seem 
very slim, for the Cuban crisis has left 
the old feelings of mutual distrust be- 
tween the Great Powers exactly where 
they were. The US, in particular, will 
long remember the lies the Russians 
uttered last September about not placing 
long-range missiles in Cuba. Though 
the great powers have looked into the 
nuclear abyss together, hope that simple 
fear of this will make them walk away 
secms exaggerated. The only positive 
legacy of the crisis is the real disquiet 
left in some men’s minds about the 
whole business of defence, and the im- 
portant questions it has raised about 
nuclear bases. 

How much longer will the world we live 
in have to go through crises which 
menace its very existence? And how 
much longer will people see the world 
in tribal terms. supporting systems of 


““defence’”’ which threaten all man- 
kind ? 
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ACCIDENT ? 
by Adam Roberts 


Reprint of Peace News supplement Oct. 26 
Is 6d doz, 7s 6d 100, 70s 1000, post free 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. TER 4473 


Got your 1963 
PEACE DIARY? 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 


Selling fast- THE present for peace people 
Housmans 5 Caledonian Rd NI 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
**Guide for Investors” sent 
on request 


oT. PANGRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. c 
(Box Nos. 1s. extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ageg, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
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Dance 

November 3, at Bickersteth Hall, Christchurch Hill, 
Hampstead. Tickets: 2s. 6d. from J. Munday, 32 
Heath St., N.W.3, or 3s. at door. Organised by 
International Voluntary Service in aid of Persian 
Earthquake Victims. 


Personal 


Christmas Cards. Help the cold and hungry in 
Algeria and Hong Kong You will be delighted 
with these colourful and attractive cards. Nativity 
Scenes, the Christmas tree in Trafalgar Square, 
Rubens’ ‘* Adoration of the Magi,'’ are some of 
the lovely designs. Please send for set of 6 different 
cards, 5s. post paid. Proceeds help aged refugees 
and destitute in many lands. Voluntary and 
Christian Service, 139 Oxford St., W.1. 


Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
armed forces who seek information and advice as 
to their position may write to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, 
Crawley. Sussex. 

Could this be you ? The winner of the Best- 
Dressed Doll Contest will receive a 21s. book token 
from Vera Brittain at the Peace News Christmas 
Fair on November 24, Actual doll not to cost more 
than Ss, Entries to: 5 Caledonian Rd., N.I. 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.11. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 


tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex. 
Sunday to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 
3901. 


D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time. place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 
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2 November, Friday 


Bristol; 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, Old Market St. 


Gordon Schaffer: ‘' Berlin and the German Pro- 
blem."" Dr. R. H. Glendinning: ‘‘ Cuba and the 
Nuclear Dilemma.” CND and Bristol Peace 


Hove, Sussex: 7.45 p.m. Pax House, i7 Melville 


Rd. Debate: ‘‘ What Action is Open to a Paci- 
fist ?°'  PPU. 

Kingston-on-Thames: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. H*se., 
Eden St. Public mtg.: ‘‘ No War Over Cuba.” 
CND. 

London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 34 Glenilla Rd. Peter 
Benenson; ‘‘ Latest News of Amnesty."' Informa! 


evening with discussion. The Christian Community. 


: 8 p.m. Central Primary Sch. Group 
‘Security from the Fear of 


War.’ VoW. 


3 November, Saturday 


Bath: 3 p.m. sharp. Friends' Mtg. Hse., York St. 
Michael Tippett: ‘‘ Pacifism at the Present Time.” 
Western Area Rally. Election of Officers, Tea, 
Produce Sale. PPU. 


Bromley, Kent: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. William Morris 
Hall, Mason's Hill. Toy Fair and Sale of Christ- 
mas Cards for CND, Christian Action, FoR, IVS, 
Oxfam, UNICEF and Peace News (Endsleigh Cards). 
Pottery, Refreshments. CND. 
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INCLUDES: 


MALCOLM CALDWELL ON 3 
CUBA AND THE CHINA WAR 


MARTIN ENNALS ON THE DES LOCK CASE 


REVIEWS NEWS POETRY OPINION 


YOUTH CND 2 CARTHUSIAN STREET EC1 


Is anyone interested in forming a mutual] aid group, 
both to help each other in working against the 
bomb and to develop a more positive and creative 
way of life? Box No. 123. 


‘“Newton and Blake '': the present-day significance 
of their approaches to experience. Speaker: W. 
Russell Brain. Chairman: Herbert Dingle. Friends’ 
Hse., Euston Rd., N.W.1. Sunday, November 4, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop are open 9.30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 1 p.m. on 
Saturday Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome 5 Caledonian Rd., King s Cross, London, 
N.1. (TER 4473.) 


War Resisters' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Literature 


Britain’s oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous. forth- 
right and consistently against war - the ‘‘ Socialist 
Leader."* Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
London, W C.1, 


Cuban Crisis - two important background paper 
s: ‘' The Cuban Invasion,’’ Szule and Meyer, 
3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Listen, Yankee,’’ C. Wright Mills, 3s. 
6d. (postage 6d. each), from Housman's, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., London, N.1. 


Liberté, the French pacifist’ monthly. 16s. a year 
post free from Housman's Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Rd.. King’s Cross, London, N.!. 


Accommodation vacant 


Furnished room (Earl's Court) rent free with small 
salary in return 3 hours’ work daily, Monday- 
Friday. Use of cxcellent kitchen, bathroom, tele- 
phone. Non-smokers only, Lunch supplied gratis. 
Box No, 124. 


Furnished two-roumed accommodation for single 
person in jarge mansion flat. Large sitting-room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoin- 
ing room. Vegetarian. Tel.: CHIswick 3565. 


London, E.C.4: 3-6 p.m. Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don St., Ludgate Circus. Bazaar and social. Art 
exhibition, music, play reading, stalls. Proceeds to 
Peace News, CNID, Oafam, PPU. Order of the 
Great Companions 


London, E.17: 3.30 p.m. William Morris Hall. 
Somers Kd., Walthamstow, Aggregate mtg. and 
reunion for objectors and = conscripts. Speaker : 
Laurie Pavitt, M.P. Chair : Ted Redhead. Tea. 


Walthamstow and District Advisory C'ttee. 


3-4 November, Sat-Sun 


St. Ives, Cornwall: Weekend Conference: ‘' Mass 
Communications - their Power and = Purpose.” 
Kenncth Bailey, Michael O'Neill. Chair : 
Laurence Robinson. Bookings, by 22 Nov. to: 
peste King, 18 Pentonville Terr., Redruth. PPU. 
oR. 


4 November, Sunday 
London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West-End 
poster_ parade, CND. 
5 November, Monday 
Martin's Ch. Hall. 


Birmingham: 8 p.m. St. 
““ Women for Peace." 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St., Edmonton. Second lecture in series: ‘' A 
World Fit to Live In." Anthony Weaver : ‘‘ Educa- 
ting for Non-Violence."* Details: Mrs. Nora Page, 
23 Kenmare Gdns., N.13. 


6 November, Tuesday 


London, §.W.19: 8 p.m. William Morris Hall, 267 
Wimbledon Broadway, ““Come Back Africa.” 
(Lionel Rogosin's film, made in South Africa.) 
Admission: Is. in aid of Christian Action and 
ete partes Movement. Wimbledon | abour 
arty, 


7 November, Wednesday 


Croydon: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Park Lane. 
Dr. M. F, Adams (former headmistress of Croydon 
High Sch.) talks about her recent world tour. 
Public mtg. WILPF. 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 
(room booked in the name of Frank Allaun, M.P.). 
“ After thoughts on the Labour Party Conference."’ 
Anthony Greenwood, M.P., Malcolm Tallantire, Pat 
Sutherland. Labour Peace Fellowship. 


8 Strafford St. Ronald 
“Election Plans in Woolwich and West- 
followed by leafieting in Westminster 

Fellowship Party. 


Southend-on-Sea: 8 p.m Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
Hi von Klenze: “ A Pacifist under Nazi Rule.’ 
PPU. 


8 November, Thursday 
Bristol: 8 p.m. Central Hall, Old Market St. 
peo on nuclear survival, Young Liberals, CND, 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse.. Bush 
Roy Leytonstone. Arthur Hadley: ‘‘ Minorities.’ 
PU. 5 


London, W.C.11 1.15 p.m, sharp. St. Pancras Ch. 
(corner Euston Rd. and Woburn Pl). Dr. Donald 
Soper: ‘' Christianity and War."' SIPC. 


Twickenham : 8 p.m. St. Mary's Ch. Hall, Church 
St. Public mtg. John Horner, Jim Mortimer, 
Helen Allegranza, Dennis Gould: ‘' Politics, Peace 
and Prosperity.” Adm. 6d. CND. 


9 November, Friday 
Lancaster : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 
Stuart Morris. PPU. 


10 November, Saturday 
Edinburgh: Assemble 2.30 p.m. foot of Leith Walk 
for Armistice Day march. CND. 


Meeting. 


Grange-over-Sands : 3 p.m. Parish Room. Meeting. 
Grange Peace Group. 


Stuart Morris. 


Accommodation wanted 


CND pacifist (F) seeks comfortable bed-sitter/flat, 
reasonable cost, North London preferably. Write 
Miss Warner, 13 Christchurch Road, Hornsey, N.8. 


Urgent. Small flat or large double room, unfur- 
nished, pref. West or North London, reqd. by Pat 
Arrowsmith and Wendy Butlin. Contact at C’ttee 
of 100. ARC 1239. 


Situations vacant 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. Full-time 
Secretary/Organiser reqd. for N.W. Region H.Q., 
Manchester. Able to conduct Campaign, deal with 
typing, accounts, minutes, etc, Applications, details 
of experience, and name of one CND referee, to 
HL. Norton, 43 Northfleet Rd., Eccles, M/c. 
Closing date 10-11-62. 


Humble home offered by deserled husband to reli- 
able person willing to mother two schookchildren. 
Write : Cort, 41 Church St., Dorking. 


Situations wanted 


Interesting and responsible work required for man 
of wide agricultural experience as farm manager. 
This includes farm domestic building and planning, 
transport, machinery repairs and maintenance. 
Work other than agriculture considered particularly 
of a social nature. Home Counties preferred. Own 
vehicle. Box No. 120. 


For sale 

Christmas and New Year Card with Picasso's World 
Congress design. Order now: 6d. each, Ss. a 
dozen, plus postage. British Peace Committee, 94 
Charlotte St., W.1. 


Maroon, royal- 
pale-blue, grey 
‘* Eastholme,”’ 


CN) Woot Neckties, five shillings. 
blue, green (unobtrusive); rust, 
(dominant), Campaign Neckties, 
Lansdowne Rd., London, E.18. 


Obstruct postal Civil Defence propaganda with 
rubber stamps for printing ‘‘ Ban the Bomb,”' 
‘Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament,’’ and ND 
symbols on envelopes, etc. Details from David 
Josephs, 463 City Road, B'ham, 17. 


Stationery for personal, group or office use. Get 
all your supplies from Housmans (the PN book- 
sellers), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Woodhouse 
Lane. Leonard Bird: ‘‘ How to Consolidate the 
Peace Movement."’ Discussion. PPU. 


Friends’ Hse. Conference : 


Liverpool: 3° p.m. 
Peacemakers. 


“' Persuading the People." 


Mark's Vicarage, 
Allen Skinner : 
Lewisham FoR. 


London, S.E.13: 8 p.m. .St 
Clarendon Rise (near Clock Tower). 
“Is Pacifism Relevant Today ?"' 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
Cross Rd.). Open-air mtg. followed by poster 
parade 4.30 p.m. CND. 


Watford: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Main Gate, Cassio- 
bury Park, Rickmansworth Rd. for march to Town 
Hall and silent vigil 3-4 p.m, followed by march 
to pedestrian precinct, High St., for open-air public 
meeting CND 


Yealand: 7.15 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 
Stuart Morris. _PPU. 


Every week 


Mondays 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs) 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford 


Tuesdays 


Victoria, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leaflet- 
ing from 216 Ashley Gdns (behind Westminster 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.) YCND, C'ttee of 
100, CND. 


Thursdays 


London, W.12: 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube 
Fast Acton). 


Meeting. 


London Committee of 100. 


>aturaays 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. Y¥CND 


London, N.9:  12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 
Edmonton (in front of car park). Literature Stall. 
Supporters needed to man stall and leaflet. CND. 


London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
outs Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. 
Informal. Guitarists, singers needed, All proceada 
to London C'ttee of 100. 


Lendon, W.t1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phene : 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


London, §.W.16: 8.30 am. - 1.30 p.m. Bookstah 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. Volunteers 
welcome. CND. 


From 9 a.m. Stall in Union St. 
r selling. Offers of help to: 


Sunderland : 
Leafieting, newspa 
1 Aldershot Sq. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C’ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpingten : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Monies bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 

Colchester: 3-5 p.m. M.P.T.C., Berechurch Hall 
Rd. Vigil every Sunday till releaso of Brian 
McGee. Directions from ‘‘ The Studie,’’ Brook St., 
Colchester. CND/O'ttee of 100. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘*' Flying Horse "" Hote! til! 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham: 8 p.m. Market Sq Public Meeting 


YCND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chance! &. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
na people in slums of Londos. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 
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Jerome D. Frank 


CONFLICT WI 


dr. Frank is an American professer ef 
a His chief research interest is in 
psychotherapy. Dr. Frank recently attended 
the Pugwash Conference in London. He 
has been actively concerned with the pro- 
blein of disarmament for several years. 


Despite intensive efforts by diplomats and 
scientists over several years to reach agree- 
ment on disarmament, the arms race is still 
accelerating and the danger to humanity 
continues to increase. 


If a scientific experiment led to repeated 
negative results the experimenter would 
begin to ask himself whether he had for- 
mulated the problem incorrectly. It may 
be appropriate to raise the same question 
about the deliberations of international con- 
ferences. It may be that these discussions 
have vicided so few results because they 
are, in fact, based on certain implicit 
premises about human psychology and be- 
haviour which are in fact false, but which 
no one has stopped to examine because 
they scem so self-evident. I should like to 
point out two such premises. 

The first is that man’s highest value is 
peace. An underlying theme in many state- 
ments by scientists and statesmen in their 
disarmament appeals is that if one can only 
appeal strongly enough to the human desire 
for peace, this will be sufficient to motivate 
men to find ways of abolishing war. 


Yet the briefest reflection reveals that this 
is not so. Mankind has yearned for peace 
no less strongly throughout history than it 
does today. but this yearning has not had 
the slightest effect on the frequency of 
warws, 

The fallacy is that, although peace does 
indeed have a high value, it does not have 
the highest value. This is reserved for the 
defence of one’s own value systems. one’s 
moral convictions and way of life. The 
loss of these represents a kind of psycho- 
Jogical death, and many men find this much 


Meet the Crisis with these 
Campaigning 


Leaflets 


War by Accident ? 
Documented instances of nuclear-age 
accidents and relevant quotations 
from politicians and scientists. 
7s 6d 100, 70s 1000 
Why Should We Ban the Bomb ? 
Michael Freeman's question and 
answer presentation of the CND 
case. Recommended for ‘‘ Operation 
Peanuts ” 
7s 6d 100, 70s 1000 
Official Lies and Nuclear Testing 
Adam Roberts 
7s 6d 100, 70s 1000 
World Churches Take a Stand 
Reprint of Peace News Report 
(8 pp folder) 5s 100, 45s 1000 
There is no Alternative to Peace 
Linus Pauling 
(4 pp folder) 5s 100, 45s 1000 
1 in 5 Must Know 
James Cameron on Civil Defence 
7s 6d 100. 70s 1000 
Do You Know? 
(Medical Association for the 
Prevention of War) 
Facts About the Bomb 
7s 6d 100, 55s 1000 
Sample pack of above 7 leaflets for 
Is 3d 
(All prices include postage) 
Send for our latest lists of campaign 
literature and books. 


HOUSMANS 


Peace News Booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road Ni 
TERminus 4473 


harder to contemplate than physical death 
in defence of their values. One would 
rather be a dead hero than a live coward. 
Almost everyone in all nations wants peace. 
But how many would still want it if the 
price were the abandonment of all their 
values and submission to an alien system? 
Not many want peace at this price, 

Disarmament is customarily linked to the 
goal of learning to live in peace and har- 
mony with one another. A more accurate 


Not official 


“The U.S, Information Agency is currently 
engaging in a strange type of reverse propa- 
ganda - destroying some 10,000 copies of a 
pamphiet on U.S. space achievements. 
“The U.S.1.A. discovered that the pamphiect 
already distributed to U.S. embassies over- 
seas contained descriptions and pictures of 
the not-officially-existent Samos and Midas 
satellites.” - Missiles and Rockets. July 9, 
1962. 


statement might be “how to find ways of 
fighting for one’s values that are compat- 
ible with the existence of weapons of mass 
destruction.” 

The second false assumption is that it is 
still possible to win a nuclear war Nuclear 
scientists have amply convinced most per- 
sons that this is not possible in any realistic 
sense. Yet scientists as well as statesmen 
in international negotiations still operate as 
if they do not believe their own statements. 
For the impossibility of winning a nuclear 
war can only mean that, as long as both 
sides have sufficient nuclear weapons to 
destroy each other several times over, even 
the possession of considerable superiority 
in nuclear weaponry cannot bring victory; 
otherwise the side that possessed such supe- 
tiority could win a nuclear war. 
Disarmament discussions repeatedly bog 
down over fear that, even in the first dis- 
armament steps (while both sides still have 
a great superfluity of nuclear weapons) one 
or the other side might achieve a slight 
superiority in weaponry, 

If the superior side cannot win anyway, 
why all the concern? The difficulty here 
may be that our intellectual understanding 
is not sufficient to overcome deeply rooted 
habits of thought. Throughout human 
existence the possessor of superior destruc- 
tive force could impose his will on his 
adversary, and this has been strongly con- 
firmed within our own lifetimes. It has 


become false only within the last twenty 
years, and this is too brief an interval to 
overcome a conviction ingrained by millenia 
of experience. 

A corollary of the conviction that superior 
armaments win wars is the equating of 
military inferiority with surrender. It is 
the intolerability of this thought which may 
be a major psychological source of the 
arms race. If thg psychological link between 
military inferiority and psychic surrender 
could be broken this would greatly facili- 
tate disarmament negotiations because both 
sides would become less concerned over 
the possible gaining of a temporary ad- 
vantage by the other during the disarma- 
ment process. 


To achieve a stable peace in a disarmed 
world, it is not enough to develop better 
methods of negotiation or _ institutional 
means for resolving conflict, vital as these 
are, because conflicts will always arise that, 
at least for a time, are seen by the pro- 
tagonists as irreconcilable, and not subject 
to negotiation or adjudication. In such 
situations, war has always been the ulti- 
mate resource. 


Men will probably not abandon resort to 
arms, even though it is rationally hopeless, 


John Steinbeck 


John Sieinbeck, awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature last week, said this when 
he came to England in September 1°61 at 
the time of the Trafalgar Square sit-down : 
“ What interests me more than the paranoia 
of generals and politicians is how the 
ordinary guy faces crisis. . . . Now here 
I arrive in Britain among an outbreak of 
sanity to find that Gandhi’s lesson that 
force can be most effectively conquered by 
non-violence is remembered.” - Daily Mail, 
September 18, 1961. 

unless they can at least glimpse other ways 
of fighting for what they believe, ways that 
could succeed against the possessor of 
superior destructive power. 

The development of effective means of con- 
ducting and resolving group conflicts with- 
out war requires the highest level of con- 
tinuous creative thought. The task would 
even appear to be hopeless were it not for 
the fact that actual examples exist in which 
conflicts within societies were won, or are 
being won, by nonviolent methods against 
possessors of superior destructive force. 

In recent times, these include especially 


Pickets at Texas iIce-rink 


Anti-segregation pickets interrupted the 
opening last month of the Austin (Texas) 
Ice Palace. 


The new skating rink is in East Austin, the 
city’s wealthiest Negro area, and, reports 
the Texas Observer, “children of several 
prominent East Austin families were among 
those waiting to be admitted.” 


A few minutes after admission was refused 
by the rink manager, Lou Clements, mothers 
of the children turned up with crudely- 
lettered protest signs, to be followed by 
two local ministers, one white and one 
Negro. 


The Rev. Louis Buck, the white Episcopal 
minister of St. James Church, East Austin, 
had talked to the owners several wecks 
earlier in the hope that they would integrate 
the rink. 


Mr. R. B. Hamm, an independent oil 
operator, and his brother are fifty per-cent 
owners of the rink. “Strict segregation is 
our company policy,” said Mr, R. B. 
Hamm. “ My brother and I are responsible 
for the segregation, but I don’t think my 
personal opinions have a place in this 
discussion. We think it would hurt business 


to integrate.” Hamm indicated that he was 
sorry about the demonstrations but thought 
he would not give in. Some potential 
customers had stopped by to tell him they 
would not come into a segregated place, 
“but I've had lots of telephone calls the 
other way,” he added. 


Picketing of the rink was maintained 
after the opening night. On one evening a 
bottle thrown from a passing car showered 
glass over three Negro girls and on the 
following night a bullet was fired from a 
Passing car. 


Now a “ Mother’s Action Council of East 
Austin” has been formed to “ unify and 
direct action on behalf of our children.” 


Mrs. Ada Anderson, wife of an East Austin 
businessman who joined the picket, told 
the Texas Observer that this was the first 
time adult leaders in the Negro community 
had initiated or participated in a protest. 
The difference, she thought, was “the 
kids.” 


“This is pretty much our own neighbour- 
hood,” she said. “Our children watched 
this place go up and they were really 
looking forward to ice skating.” 


Quincy Wright), 
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THOUT WAR 


the campaigns of Gandhi in India and the 
sit-in movement in the United States, as 
well as aspects of the resistance movements 
in Norway and Denmark. These are no 
idle fancies or far-fetched schemes but 
actual phenomena that are researchable by 
scientific methods. They have already cast 
new light on certain hopeful aspects of 
human nature that { have summarized 
elsewhere.* 

The gap between campaigns of civil dis- 
obedience and a world without a war 
system is, of course, immense. All one can 
claim is that their success in two different 
cultures may point the way to the develop- 
ment of nonviolent methods of fighting 
that will eventually replace war. 

*Cf. “Breaking the Thought Barrier,” 
Psychiatry, Vol. 23, No. 3, August, 1960, 
and How to Prevent World War IIT (Edited 
by Morton Deutsch, William Evan and 
New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1962. 


The military 
in space 


Just how peaceful is the US space pro- 
gramme? US officials constantly say that 
the US will not use space for miitary pur- 
poses unless “forced” to do so by the 
Russians. Such words hide the fact that 
the US is already involved in considerable 
military activity in space. 

Earlier this month, the United States Space 
Registry published figures about space 
Jaunchings: according to these, 66 launch- 
ings of space vehicles from the US have 
been sucessful. Of these, 41 represent 
launchings by military agencies - most of 
them Discoverer satellites - while the civil- 
ian National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has only launched 25 satellites. 
These latter, of course, have received all 
the ballyhoo and publicity. 

The New Scientist commented on October 
18: “It is clear that in terms of Jaunchings, 
the chief part of the American space effort 
is military rather than scientific in intent.” 
The New Scientist also states that “ the 
current budget for America’s military space 
programme is over $1,500 million (as com- 
pared with NASA’s $1,125 million) and 
there are few clues as to where it all goes.” 


A reprieve 


We don't mind admitting it, last week we 
didn’t really expect to live more than a 
few hours, and we went through the pro- 
cesses of getting the paper printed in a bit 
of a daze, more out of faith than anything 
else. 

As I write this (Thursday night, October 
25), it looks more hopeful, but still not too 
marvellous. Last night, when we asked the 
barman at the Queen’s Arms what he 
thought about the news, he said, “Could 
be dodgy.” That’s roughly what ['d say 
about it now, 

They might still blow the world up. But if 
they don’t, we’re going to take advantage of 
the reprieve to work harder than ever to 
try and make sure we don’t have another 
crisis of this sort. Next time we might not 
come through. For this we need money. 
Your money. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£1309 


contributions this week £17 15 9 
we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 


to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 


London Ni 
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Richard Boston 


A diary of the eight days 


Sunday, October 21. There have been 
heavy casualties in the Himalayas in the 
border clash between India and China. A 
news story in the Observer today says that 
a 24-megaton bomb was jettisoned and 
dropped on North Carolina last year, only 
one of six interlocking switches preventing 
its explosion. 


The only good news today has been that 
Everyman III has arrived in Leningrad. 
Also the very imaginative Honington 
demonstration seems to have gone off very 
well and has received good press coverage. 
President Kennedy has returned to Wash- 
ington, cutting short his election campaign- 
ing tour. He has a “slight infection of the 
upper respiratory tract.” 

A very subversive play by David Mercer on 
television, A Suitable Case for Treatment, 
about an ex-Stalinist with gorillas on the 
brain. I think this is the best thing T have 
seen on television. This was followed by 
an Anthony Newley programme which was 
also very subversive The BBC is looking 
up, 

Monday, October 22. Another bad day in 
the papers. Heavy losses by India and the 


Chinese making big advances. High alti- 
tude nuclear test by US Khrushchev 
making demands over Berlin. There is 


tension over Cuba. Vice-President Johnson 
has got a cold now and returned to Wash- 
ington too. President Kennedy's cold is 
better and he has been to Mass. There is 
a big Navy-Marine training exercise be- 
tween Florida and Puerto Rico. This in- 
volves 20,000 men and more than forty 
ships. 

Throughout the day Cuba has been edging 
the Brighton murder trial off the front page 
of the evening papers. Kennedy is to make 
an important announcement at midnight 
(our time). It is beginning to look ex- 
tremely serious. 


Tuesday, October 23. Midnight had just 
finished chiming when Kennedy’s voice 
started in. He didn’t sound as though he 
had a cold. He sounded as though he was 
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declaring war, and he very nearly was. He 
spoke quickly and firmly, stating his posi- 
tion unmistakably. Russia has missile bases 
in Cuba. Any ship of whatever nation 
carrying cargoes of “offensive weapons” 
will be turned back. The difference be- 
tween “defensive” and “offensive ” 
weapons clearly means something to Mr. 
Kennedy. In fact, there is more than one 
of these linguistic confusions in his speech. 
He talks about the “imprisoned island” of 
Cuba. Well, it looks as though the United 
States built this particular prison. 
Anything can happen now. Kennedy hasn't 
left Khrushchev much room to move in. 
The chance of this leading to nuclear war 
seems very strong. With which thought I 
finally went to sleep. 

Woke up glad and surprised to be alive. 
Most of the papers seem to be against 
Kennedy's action. It now appears that 
Russian ships are on their way carrying 
arms. Collision seems unavoidable. 

| went down to the American Embassy this 
evening. But the sense of futility was so 
great that | felt I was demonstrating more 
out of force of habit than because any- 
thing was being achieved. There were quite 
2 few Communists there who were more 
anii-American than anti-war; they became 
very aggressive at any suggestions that there 
should be a protest outside the Russian 
Embassy as well. 

I have been very frightened all evening. 
The only good sign is that Khrushchev 
went to the opera this evening. But he’s 
probably got a button there, too, if he 
wants to press it. Or. like Montgomery 
retiring {o his caravan at the beginning of 
the battle of Alamein, he may simply have 
made all his plans by now. 

Wednesday, October 24. All leave can- 
celled for Russian forces. The blockade of 
Cuba becomes effective at three o'clock 
this afternoon. There seems to be no way 
out now. The six o’clock news says that 
the Russian ships are due to meet the 
Americans “any minute.” Presumably they 
will refuse to be stopped or searched, be 
sunk, and that will be it. The only hope is 
that the American sailors will. Potemkin- 
like, refuse to fire. A remote hope. 
Waited all evening. Sat in the pub in com- 
plete despair. When someone spoke, which 
was rare, you didn’t know if they would 
get to the end of the sentence. 

The late news is that some’ Russian ships 
have changed course. Russell has had a 
telegram from Khrushchev, which is en- 
couraging - slightly. The Voice of America 
in “Special English’’ (Newspeak ?) says 
that last night outside the American Em- 
bassy there was a demonstration held by 


“groups that support Communism.” This 
is a fantastic distortion. 

Thursday, October 25. Woke up. This is 
the first time in my life that this fact alone 
has been worth recording in a diary. 
Things have got slightly more hopeful 
through the day. Khrushchev has said that 
he is ready to stop the arms ships. Ken- 


On Tuesday, October 23, Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son said in the United Nations, “I regret 
that people here at the United Nations 
seem to believe that the cold war is a 
private struggle between two super powers. 
It isn’t a private struggle; it is a world civil 
war - a contest between the pluralistic 
world and the monolithic world - a contest 
between the world of the Charter and the 
world of Communist conformity. Every 
nation that is now independent and wants 
to remain independent is involved, whether 
they know it or noi.” 


If we are all involved in this world civil 
war then at heart we are all Russamericans. 
Our cartoonist, Donald Rooum, has drawn 
us this picture of a Russamerican raising 
the Amerussican standard. 
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From |. F. Stone’s Weekly 


They're all the same 


Mr. Kennedy saw the Soviet build-up in 
Cuba as a personal affront, a challenge to 
his leadership, and a blow at American 
prestige. “ ‘This sudden, clandestine decision 
to station strategic weapons for the first 
time outside of Soviet soil,” Mr. Kennedy 
said, *’is a deliberately provocative and un- 
justified change in the status quo which 
cannot be accepted by this country if our 
courage and commitments are ever to be 
trusted again, by cither friend or foe.” Mr. 
Kennedy saw this as a dare from Mr. 
Khrushchev, a test of nerve. 


This “double-dare-you” aspect of the 
crisis may seem pucrile, but it is this 
pucrility which may spell doom for our 
species. While the world’s two most power- 
ful nations are on the brink of war, its two 
most populous countries are already at war 
- from just such motivations. 


If we set the Russo-American conflict be- 
side the Sino-Indian war, as if they were a 
set of simultancous equations, we will begin 


to see the real nature of the situation in 
which man is trapped. India and China are 
at war over uninhabitable high mountain 
lands on their far western frontier (I.adakh) 
and over malarial equally uninhabited 
jungle lands on their easternmost frontier 
(North-East Frontier Agency), The prestige 
of the leadership on both sides is at stake 


in this wholly idiotic conflict; Nehru and‘ 


Menon would be attacked as appeascrs if 
they gave in; presumably similar fears 
haunt the Chinese leaders. Then, on both 
sides, the symbol, the sacred symbol of the 
nation, commands a devotion so deep that 
millions who have only the faintest idea of 
where the disputed lands lie, are ready to 
die for “ the sacred soil.” In the East as in 
the West, the Nation commands the fanatic 
allegiance men once gave to their gods. 


Owing to pressure on space a number of 
items on the. dispute between India and 
China have had to be held over until next 
week. 


nedy has refused to lift the blockade. Rus- 
sian ships have changed course. Talk of a 
summit meeting. 

Friday, October 26. Washington says mis- 
sile sites are still being built at “a very 
rapid pace,” and that attempts are now 
being made at camouflage. There is a 
massive build-up of troops in Florida. It 
looks as though there will either be an in- 
vasion of Cuba or else the bases will be 
bombed, Things are looking as bleak as 
ever again. 


Saturday, October 27. Max Freedman in 
The Guardian says that the possibility of 
nuclear attack on Cuba is being considered 
by the US government. 


The Russian government is due to make an 
important statement at three o'clock today, 
Went down to Trafalgar Square for the 
Committee of 100’s demonstration, Heard 
that Khrushchev has offered to negotiate 
the bases in Cuba for the American bases 
in Turkey. This seemed to be a very 
reasonable offer at this particular moment, 
but by the late news on the radio Kennedy 
had rejected it. The Cuba bases must be 
inoperable before any deal can be made. 


The refusal to give up the Turkey bases 
reminded me of the Victorian music-hall 
song, the last two lines of which TI only 
discovered by chance today. 
We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if 
we do, 
We've got the ships, weve got the men, 
we've got the money too, 
We've fought the Bear before, and while 
Britons shall be true, 
The Russians shall not have Constanti- 
nople. 
Sunday, October 28. Russia to dismantle 
bases under UN supervision. 
Perhaps life can go back to something like 
normal now. No more need to listen to 
ihe news several times a day, or to buy 
several editions of the evening papers in 
one day just to find out if we will be alive 
tomorrow. 
What do we do now ? Sigh with relief and 
wait until next time? It might be any 
time. any place. Cuba is still not settled. 
There is still Berlin. ‘The China-India con- 
flict. Formosa. Any of these could take us 
back where we were last week. And next 
time we may go over the brink. 
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FAIR 


Sat., Nov. 24, 10.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. 
Whitefields, Tottenham Ct. Rd. W.1. 


Gifts and weekend shopping for every- 
one. War on Want exhibition, Family 
film show. Buffet 
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Guest: Helen Allegranza 
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Jean-Pierre Cassel in 
The Vanishing Corporal 


Alan Lovell 


a world 
peopled 
with 
failures 


If the cinema had produced nothing else of 
value. its existence would have been justi- 
fied by four of Jcan Renoir’s films. La 
Grande Illusion, La  Marseillaise, Une 
Partie de Campagne and La Reégle du Jeu. 
Renoir produced all these films in the 
1930s, and, a little sadly, none of his films 
since have quite matched their quality. By 
the middle 1950s one felt sure that Renoir’s 
major creative period was over. Films like 
French Can-Can and Lunch on the Grass 
showed all the marks of lack of control and 
concentration. There were just occasional 
moments in them for one to treasure. 


I went tc see Renoir’s latest film, The 
Vanishing Corporal (now showing at the 
Academy Cinema in London), with no great 
hopes. True, its theme was very similar to 
that of La Grande Hlusion. Like the 
earlier film, The Vanishing Corporal is a 
prisoner of war escape story, though this 
time set in the Second World War. Yet in 
view of the evidence of Renoir’s recent 
films one couldn’t hope that it would be 
anywhere near the achievement La Grande 
Hlusion was. It isn’t. and yet it has a 
totally unexpected quality of its own. 


There are echoes of La Grande Hlusion 
throughout The Vanishing Corporal; the 
French soldier, settled down with a German 
woman whom he hopes to marry, recalls 
Marechal’s relationship with the German 
widow in the earlier film; odd snatches of 
conversation between the French prisoners 
of war about their attitude to the war re- 
call similar conversations in La Grande 
Illusion: there is the same nice relationship 
between the two men who make the final 
escape. Despite this, The Vanishing Cor- 
poral completely lacks La Grande Ilusion’s 


scope and force. It is a minor film work- 
ing within a very restricted compass and yet 
working within that compass for most of 
the time very. well. 


The film is full of direct references to the 
war. It begins with newsreel shots of the 
fall of France. Later on there are newsreel 
shots of Pearl Harbour and the London 
blitz. And yet war is never really present 
in the film. At the centre there is no sense 
of violence or death. These things are re- 
ferred to but are never meaningfully pre- 
sent in the film. Instead the prison camp 
comes to represent for Renoir the world 
men create for themselves at any time and 
what he is primarily interested in is the 
quality of this world. 


It is a world peopled with failures, men 
whe have settled for prison camp life as 
the only kind of life possible. The cor- 
poral’s friend loses his glasses deliberately 
so that he will be unable to escape; the 
tenor establishes himself comfortably by 
singing to the Germans; and all the others 
settle for the humdrum routine of camp 
life. The film is permeated with a sense of 
failure. Renoir makes no harsh judgments 
on these failures. He accepts them almost 
lovingly. What emerges from the film is a 
melancholy feeling that the world is like 
this. This mood is beautifully created and 
sustained, Renoir does this mainly through 
a series of carefully chosen grey, wintry 
images. There is rain, mud or mist in most 
of them. Even the scenes where the mood 
changes, like that between the French sol- 
dier, his German woman, and the two 
escaping prisoners, have a subdued quality 
about them. Throughout the film it is 


almost as if Renoir is holding back the 
light. 


The corporal hero contrasts with all this. 
Despite his many unsuccessful attempts to 
escape, he is not a failure, he has courage 
and determination. He won't settle for 
prison camp life and raises a standard of 
continuous revolt against it, And yet rather 
like Marechal, the hero of La Grande HMlu- 
tion, the Corporal has no real force. He is 
an abstract figure throughout. the film. 
Theoretically one feels that Renoir is on 
his side, but. in fact his real sympathies are 
with the failures. This is even true of the 
Corporal himself. Every now and then a 
close-up reveals the long, sad face of the 
actor and creates a semse that he too is a 
failure. You begin to suspect that escaping 
has become for him a gesture which he 
knows he must make but which has no real 
meaning. 


It is significant that when Renoir deals with 
the escapes the whole tone of the film 
changes. They are all presented in terms 
of farcical comedy; the Corporal escapes in 
a lorry which merely tips him up among 
another gang of prisoners; a sudden inrush 
of geese wakes up the guard during another 
escape; a man disguised as a woman makes 
a tense scene on a train comic. The 
comedy is often very funny, but it is always 
surface comedy which lacks the depth of 
feeling of the other parts of the film. 

Perhaps most revealing in this respect is 
what Renoir has done with his main actor, 
Jean Pierre Cassel. Cassel made his name 
by the way he handled the farce in Les 
Jeux de L’Amour and one suspects it was 
this ability that made Renoir choose him 
for The Vanishing Corporal. Although 
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competently 
enough it is not for this that one remem- 
bers him in the film. It is for his sad, sym- 
pathetic face as he listens to his friend 
describe his lack of courage, his anguished 
expression when that friend more or less 


Cassel handles the farce 


commits suicide. In Les Jeux de L’Amour 
I thought Cassel’s talent was a rather 
mechanical one. [n this film Renoir reveals 
him as an actor of considerable depth. 


The ambiguity of the film is very clear in 
the final sequence. The two escapees arrive 
in Paris. Their goal achieved, they have 
nothing to do but part. They say they will 
return to the fight against the Nazis when 
they have seen their relatives and friends. 
One should feel a sense of release here. 
The men have finally succeeded in doing 
what they have spent the whole film trying 
to do. But the feeling is sad and unre- 
laxed, and the final shot of the film con- 
firms this mood as the Corporal walks off 
into the distance along an empty street in 
a grey. dead atmosphere. He has finally 
made his gesture, but can see no real value 
in it now, 

In a sense that shot sums up the whole of 
Renoir’s work. In a world, often ugly and 
cruel, he has through his art made the 
humane gesture in a moving and touching 
fashion. Yet throughout his work there is 
a sense that the humane gesture is not 
enough, that it does not quite connect with 
the world as it is. It is this sense of in- 
adequacy that gives Renoir’s work, for all 
its sense of joy, a tragic’ undertone. What- 
ever his failings, one can only be deeply 
grateful to Jean Renoir for the courage and 
beauty of his response to this terrible 
dilemma. 


Richard Jammes 


This article was written before the French 
referendum took place: the result of the 
poll is on the back page. 

On the face of it, the question French 
voters will answer on October 28 is straight- 
forward enough: Do they, “oui” or “* non,” 
want to elect their President by direct 
universal suffrage rather than through the 
present collegial system ? But the very fact 
that most partisans of “non” are not in 
principle adverse to direct presidential elec- 
tions shows that much more than the issues 
directly involved in the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment depends on the coming 
Vote. In fact, the referendum is an official 
popularity poll for (or against) President 
De Gaulle. 


It is strange that the General, who has sur- 
Vived three OAS attempts on his life, 
Should choose this late date, when the ex- 
treme right poses less of a direct threat 
than at any time since his return to power 


DE GAULLE’S ROAD TO FASCISM 


four and a half years ago, to bring before 
France the “urgent” question of the means 
of electing his successor. Much more under- 
standable is his desire to know to what ex- 
tent the French people still have confidence 
in him, now that the Algerian problem has 
been solved. 

One of the most disquieting features of the 
current preparations for the polling, 
scarcely a week away now, has been the 
unabashed partiality of public information 
media (with the exception, for once, of 
many newspapers) to partisans of ‘ oui.” 
As usual, De Gaulle himself has been his 
own chief spokesman, taking to radio and 
television more than at any time since he 
introduced the constitution he is now try- 
ing ‘illegally, according to many) to 
amend. 

Worse than the frontal assault, because 


more insidious, is the way pro-Government 
propaganda slips into the hourly radio news 


bulletins. Typically, five minutes of the 
news broadcasts are given to the “oui” 
and 30 seconds to the “non,” day in and 
day out, by the supposedly independent 
RTF, which is directly dependent on the 
Ministry of Information’s budget. As 
against the hours and hours of pro-De 
Gaulle bombast and slanting, representa- 
tives of parties supporting the “non” are 
to be given, in all, SO minutes (10 minutes 
each for five parties) of radio and television 
time. 


More blantant has been the cinema cover- 
age of the campaign. At the cinema a 
couple of evenings ago a series of sequences 
of French presidents, dating from the 
earliest daguerrotypes right up to De 
Gaulle’s predecessor, René Coty, was 
paraded across the screen, each accom- 
panied by a commentary on this one’s poli- 
tical ineptness, that one’s senility, another’s 
chin-whiskers, and so on. After this charm- 


ing collection of doddering incompetents 
the commentator’s voice took on a grave 
tone, and. as he explained the reasons for 
the “oui,” quick shots of Kennedy, Mac- 
millan and Khrushchev flashed on the 
screen, followed by pictures of a powerful 
De Gaulle, signing treaties, reviewing 
troops or just locking down his famous 
nose at the camera. 


Then, no doubt for the sake of fairness, 
came a few seconds of a very hoarse Guy 
Mollet. right wing socialist proponent of 
the “non.” speaking to a smokey roomful 
of politicians, Through all this the audi- 
ence just sat and, except for a few remarks 
on Khrushchev’s portly figure and baggy 
trousers, drank it in. Such bovine accept- 
ance of the hoax left me breathless, Of 
course I could be wrong; everyone there 
may well have been as disgusted as I was. 
But nobody - and this is unusual for a 


Continued on page 8 
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‘Offensive 


missile bases on that imprisoned island’ 


On Monday, October 22, President Kennedy 
announced that the United States was im- 
posing a naval blockade on Cuba as a 
result of establishment by the Soviet Union 
of “ offensive’ nuclear missile bases on the 
island. One fact that has escaped attention 
so far is that Kennedy’s speech was word 
for word the same (except for the names of 
the countries involved) as the one made by 
Mr. Khrushchev when American Thor mis- 
sile bases were first established in Britain. 
We are printing below the crucia! extracts 
from this important speech, which reached 
us from a thoroughly unreliable source. 


“The Soviet Government, as promised. 
has maintained the closest surveillance of the 
American military build-up on the island of 
Britain, Within the past week unmistakable 
evidence has established the fact that a 
Series of offensive missile sites is now in 
preparation on that imprisoned island. The 
Purpose of these bases can be none other 
than to provide a nuclear strike capability 
against the Soviet Union. 


“The characteristics of these new missile 
sites indicate two distinct types of installa- 
tions. Several of them include medium- 
range ballistic missiles, capable of carrying 
a nuclear warhead for a distance of more 
than 1,000 nautical miles. Each of these 
missiles, in short, is capable of striking 
Belgrade, Budapest, Prague, Warsaw or any 


RRS IS 


MISSILE BASES 
IN TURKEY 


Alexander MacLeod, the Scotsman 
Defence Correspondent, reported on 
October 24 that the Russians may feel 
the same about bases in Turkey as 
the Americans do about bases in Cuba. 
The most galling installation to the 
Russians, he writes, “is the rocket 
base now nearing completion in 
Turkey, on that country’s border with 
the Soviet Union. 


“The base was begun in 1959 after 
the signing, in public, of a US-Turkish 
defence agreement, and will be capable 
of dispatching rockets with a range of 
2.000 miles deep within Soviet terri- 
tory. 

* Similar rocket bases exist in Italy, 
and there are. of course, still Thor 
missile bases on British soil, though 
they will be abandoned next year. 


“Tn all, the Soviet Union is ringed by 
about 40 major US bases of various 
kinds. In any period of tension 1,250 
of her front-line bombers could be 
dispersed to these bases, and a further 
450 could head for Russia from air- 
fields in the US. 


“In addition, the US has a fleet of six 
nuclear submarines, each equipped 
with 16 Polaris missiles with a range 
of 1,500 miles. 

“This massive line-up of American 
might, especially the encircling land 
bases, has always rankled with Mr. 
Khrushchev.” 

The Times of October 24 reported: 
“In Turkey there is a squadron of 15 
Jupiters (intermediate range ballistic 
missiles with a range of over 1,500 
miles); they were supplied by the 
United States to the Turkish Air Force 
but the nuclear warheads remain under 
American control. Bombers of the 
United States Strategic Air Command 
can operate from forward bases in 
Turkey.” 


other city in 
Europe or the Baltic area. 


Eastern Europe, Central 


“ Additional sites not yet completed appear 
to be designed for intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles - capable of travelling more 
than twice as far - and thus capable of 
striking most of the major cities in Eastern 
Europe, ranging as far north as Arkhan- 
gelsk and as far east as Moscow. In addi- 
tion, jet bombers, capable of carrying 
nuclear weapons, are now being uncrated 
and assembled in Britain. while the neces- 
sary air bases are being prepared. 


“This urgent transformation of Britain into 
an important strategic base - by the pres- 
ence of these large, long-range and clearly 
offensive weapons of sudden mass destruc- 
tion - constitutes an explicit threat to the 
peace and security of the Soviet Union in 
flagrant and deliberate defiance of the War- 
saw Pact, the traditions of this nation and 
hemisphere. the joint resolution of the 
Supreme Soviet, the Charter of the United 
Nations. and my own public warnings to 
the Americans. This action also contradicts 
the repeated assurances of American spokes- 
men, doth publicly and privately delivered, 
that the arms build-up in Britain would re- 
tain its original defensive character, and 
that the United States had no need or desire 
to station strategic missiles on the territory 
of any other nation. 


i PSBEL SE 


Ls 


“Only last Thursday, as evidence of this 
rapid offensive build-up was already in my 
hand, US Foreign Minister Dulles told me 
in my office that he was instructed to make 
it clear once again, as he said his govern- 
ment had already done, that American 
assistance to Britain ‘pursued solely the 
purpose of contributing to the defence 
capabilities of Britain,’ that ‘training by 
American specialists of British nationals in 
handling defensive armaments was by no 
means offensive.’ and that ‘if it were other- 
wise, the American Government would 
never become involved in rendering such 
assistance... That statement was false. 


“Neither the Soviet Union nor the world 
community of nations can tolerate deliber- 
ate deception and offensive threats on the 
part of any nation, large or small, We no 
longer live in a world where only the actual 
firing of weapons represents a_ sufficient 
challenge to a nation’s security to constitute 
a maximum peril. Nuclear weapons are so 
destructive, and ballistic missiles are so 
swift, that any substantially increased possi- 
bility of their use or any sudden change in 
their deployment may well be regarded as 
a definite threat to the peace. 


“The 1930s taught us a clear lesson: 
uggressive conduct, if allowed to grow un- 
checked and unchallenged, ultimately leads 
to war. This nation is opposed to war. We 


are also true to our word, Our unswerving 
objective. therefore, must be to prevent the 
use of these missiles against this or any 
other country, and to secure their with- 
drawal or elimination from the Eastern 
hemisphere. 


“Finally, 1 want to say a few words to 
the captive people of Britain, to whom this 
speech is being carried by special radio 
facilities. 1 speak to you as a friend, as 
one who knows of your deep attachment 
to your fatherland, as one who shares your 
aspirations for liberty and justice for all. 
And I have watched with deep sorrow how 
your fatherland fell under foreign domina- 
tion. Now your leaders are no longer 
British leaders inspired by British ideals. 
They are puppets and agents of an inter- 
national conspiracy which has _ turned 
Britain against your friends and neighbours 
in the Soviet Union - and turned it into 
the first European country to become a 
target for nuclear war - the first European 
country to have these weapons on its soil. 
‘“These mew weapons are not in ycur in- 
terest. They contribute nothing to your 
peace and well-being. They can only under- 
mine it. But the Soviet Union has no wish 
to cause you to suffer or to impose any 
system upon you. We know vour lives and 
land are being used as pawns by those who 
deny your freedom.” 


: 
Mr K’s evidence 


“If allies and neutrals should see a 
certain national arrogance in this 
posture, that is not the way the ad- 
ministration views its actions. The 
firm belief is that as leader of the 
alliance, with control of most of the 
nuclear power available to the west, 
it has a right and a duty to defend 
itself and its allies - even to the extent 
of bringing about a nuclear exchange.” 
-The Times Washington Correspon- 
dent, October 24. 


“To accept that the Russians are only 


giving tit-for-tat to the Americans is’ 


to adopt the neutralist position. For 
a nation like ours, which has lost so 
much power, neutralism is an obvious 
temptation. 

“But for Britain it would be fatal - 
and politically immoral. If once we 
believed there was no difference be- 
tween Communist Russia and Demo- 
cratic America we would believe in 
nothing.”- Daily Mail editorial, 
October 25. 


Speaking in the U.S. Senate on June 
20, 1958, Senator J. W. Fulbright said 
that he thought U.S. Air Force bases 
overseas did provoke the Russians: 
“Have we made allowances for it, in 
our absolute unwillingness to negotiate 
on the subject of bases? We have 
treated the constant Soviet preoccupa- 
tion with our overseas bases as sort 
of an unreasonable Soviet obsession.” 
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\ Nuclear missile bases 


This map shows the foreign nuclear bomber and rocket bases of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The circles indicate the approximate range of 
the Russian missiles in Cuba and American missiles in Turkey. 

U.S. bases round the Soviet Union known to be able to deliver nuclear weapons 
to the Soviet Union are in Germany, Greenland, Guam, Hawaii, Italy, Japan, 
Morocco, Spain, Turkey, and the U.K. American bases in Persia, Pakistan, 
and Korea, may also have an offensive nuclear capacity. In addition, the U.S. 
has six operational Polaris submarines and 15 attack aircraft carriers. 
Russia has nuclear bases in most of the Eastern European countries: it had no 
bases round the United States until it established the nuclear bomber and 


missile bases in Cuba. 


The Soviet Union has no aircraft carriers and is 


believed to have no Polaris-type submarines in operation yet. 
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Wherever it has allies who accept them, the United States has established 
missile and bomber forces for “ defence ”. These bases, Mr. Stevenson said in 
the Security Council on October 24, “ were established in response to missile 
sites in the Soviet Union directed at the NATO countries.” Whenever we have 
protested against these bases, our politicians have told us that they safeguard 
peace and are a deterrent. Now that the Soviet Union has an ally in the 
Western Hemisphere which will accept them, it has established nuclear bases 


there. 


The Soviet bases in Cuba appear to be of much the same type as some of the 
U.S. bases in Europe - they are vulnerable to attack and hence more useful in 


a first strike than a second strike. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SURVIVORS? 


Faced with the possibility of nuclear war, 
the medical services have had to make pre- 
parations. They envisage a situation where, 
confronted with immense and unprece- 
dented casualties, it is necessary to take the 
most brutal measures. These include giving 
the young preferential treatment and. in 
some cases, leaving patients unattended in 
hospitals situated where H-bombs are 
expected to drop. 


Colonel Ahern, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Medicine (November. 
1957), estimated that one 10-megaton bomb 
would cause 110,000 casualties needing 
medical attention. This excludes many who 
may be trapped near to the actual explo- 
sion, who would be left to swell the number 
of dead. Of the 110,000, he thought, a 
third would be “light” injuries, requiring 
only first aid; another third would be so 
badly hurt that, because of lack of time or 
available facilities, they would be left to 
die. The remaining third would need im- 
mediate operations if their lives were to be 
saved. 


How could this enormous number of oper- 
ations be done ? Colonel! Ahern considered 
there would have to be a division’ of labour 
between doctors. He expected that a doctor 
could examine, within 24 hours, an average 
of 600 patients and operate on a hundred 
of them, This could be done, Ahern said, 


if only two minutes were spent on each 
examination and only nine minutes on each 
operation. 


In the British Medical Journal (1.10.58) 
Col. Ahern’s figures were questioned. It 
was pointed out that 600 examinations at 
two minutes a time equals 1,200 minutes, 
100 operations at 9 minutes a time equals 
900 minutes. Total: 2,100 minutes or 35 
hours. When the absurdity of this position 
was pointed out, Col. Ahern gave some re- 
vised figures: 1.6 minutes per examination 
and 3.6 minutes per operation. 


It is obvious that Civil Defence must be 
based upon two inescapable facts: first, 
that a nuclear war would involve tremend- 
ous casualties; and. second, that the medical 
service would find it extremely difficult to 
cope with the situation. From this the con- 
clusion logically follows that the medical 
services must be safeguarded as much as 
possible, kept intact for the period after the 
radiation has partially dispersed, so the 
maximum number of doctors will be left to 
deal with the forest of casualties. 


With this in mind, the various Regional 
Hospital Boards have drawn up their plans. 
The Birmingham Regional Board scheme 
was the first to teceive Ministry of Health 
approval, and it has to a large extent 
served as the prototype for other schemes 
throughout the country. 


The Birmingham scheme divides hospitals 
into two groups - those that are expected, 
in the event of nuclear war, to be in 
“safe” and those that are expected to be 
in danger areas. Large conurbations like 
Birmingham, are naturally considered poten- 
tial targets. It is hoped that half the popu- 
lation and the entire medical staffs could be 
moved to safe places. Chronic patients 
would stay in the danger area hospitals 
unattended. 


Fourteen days after the bombs had been 
dropped medical services from the un- 
affected areas would move into the casualty 
zones. These would be organised into 
Forward Medical Units, consisting of 1 to 
3 doctors, 12 nurses and a dozen rescue 
workers, For the five and a half million 
people living in the Midlands it is planned 
to have 90 Forward Medical Units At 
present only 30 exist. 


While not able to go into the devastated 
areas for a fortnight, the Forward Medical 
Units would still be able to move into 
fringe areas bordering those of severe de- 
vastation after only three days. There they 
would deal with those casualties, expected 
to be a quarter of the population, who 
crawled out of the rubble. 

The Forward Medical Units have no 
vehicles. In an emergency they are ex- 
pected to commandeer them. They have 
access, however, to hospital equipment for 


training purposes. Few doctors have volun- 
teered to join the FMUs - less than one- 
tenth of the estimated requirements. About 
£100,000 a year is being spent altogether 
throughout the country on Regional Hos- 
pital Board Schemes for Civil Defence. 


The safe area for the Midlands, where 
FMUs are expected to assemble and take 
cover, is Oswestry, for Manchester it is 
Clitheroe, and for London, East Anglia - 
where the rocket bases are ! 


In my opinion the whole project is riddled 
with inconsistency and unreality. Disre- 
garding the fact that FMUs are under- 
manned, the scheme is based on the start- 
ling assumption that the enemy only uses 
H-bombs of up to 3-megaton size, and it 
completely ignores the problem of fall- 
out. 


Hospitals are at present unable to cope 
with the needs of the community in peace- 
time. A long list of people waiting for 
admission is common in many parts -of the 
country, and it is estimated that, for every 
bed in use, another person is waiting to 
occupy it. Moreover, a recent report 
claimed that existing facilities are grossly 
inadequate to cope with peace-time acci- 
dents. 


How, therefore, could they hope to deal 
with the much greater number of casualties 
nuclear war would produce ? 
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On the Prevention of War, by John 
Strachey (Macmillan, 40s, cloth, 15s. 
paperback). 


Studies of War, by P. M. S. Blackett 
(Oliver and Boyd, 21s.). 


“The essence of arms control is some kind 
of mutual restraint, collaborative action or 
exchange of facilities between potential 
enemies in the interest of reducing the like- 
lihood of war, the scope of war if it occurs, 
or its consequences.” 


John Strachey’s latest book, the third in his 
series On modern democratic socialism, is a 
further addition to the rapidly growing 
literature on this subject. Like Hedley Bull 
and Evan Luard, authors of The Control of 
the Arms Race and Peace and Opinion re- 
spectively, Strachey has participated in 
study groups at the Institute of Strategic 
Studies, which is the main centre of 
thought on arms control in this country. 


The first part of the book deals with con- 
ventional arms control. Strachey believes 
. that the balance of terror is more unstable 
than it need be. As long as weapons 
systems are vulnerable to attack there exists 
the temptation to strike first and the possi- 
bility that the other side will counter an 
expected first strike with a pre-emptive 
attack. In both these ways war may occur 
as a “rational” act. The danger of acci- 
dental war is also greater, because a nation 
with vulnerable weapons must react very 
quickly to a supposed attack if it is to have 
anything to retaliate with. All these dan- 
gers may be reduced by making the retali- 
atory forces less vulnerable. 


Frank Lees 


This view is strongly opposed by P. M. S. 
Blackett in his latest book. which is a col- 
lection of essays already published in the 
period 1948-62 mainly on defence and 
nuclear weapons, but also on the wartime 
origins of operational research, of which 
the author was one of the creators. 
Blackett argues simply that even relatively 
small and vulnerable retaliatory forces still 
remain quite powerful enough to_ inflict 
quite unacceptable damage. 

Although it is difficult not to feel that while 
there are nuclear weapons around, their in- 
vulnerability probably does reduce the 
chance of the types of war which Strachey 
discusses, two of Blackett’s criticisms are 
important. The first is that a panic scare 
about invulnerability and undue increases 
in armaments to overcome it could cause 
a serious heightening of tension, The 
second is that invulnerability should not be 
purchased at the expense of creating new 
dangers. Polaris submarines may increase 
the chance of the sort of incident which 
could lead to war. 

Most arms controllers propose measures 
which would buy uneasy time, but they are 
not sure what to do with it. Strachey ad- 
mits he is temperamentally unable to stop 
there, and is forced to seek some more 
definite objective 

He therefore turns to a consideration of 
disarmament. So far disarmament confer- 
ences have always failed. Is this due to 
some inherent causes or is it largely bad 
luck ? The successive failures are analysed: 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference in 
1933, the Baruch Plan in 1946, the well- 


The pity of it all 


For the victims of avalanches, earthquakes, floods and typhoons; 


For the victims of man’s inhumanity to man, with its consequent deep destroy-. 
ing frozen misery, we plead for the need of the people, 
especially the children, of those parts of the world, now well 
known to you, in their dire distress: Persia, Turkey, Hong 


Kong, Algeria. 


We ask for ALL you can spare -all you can share. 


What will you do? 


What are we doing ? Speeding money, food, clothes, drugs, clinics, ambulances, 
soap. pre-fab houses, home tents : 100 tins of biscuits have just gone off with 
dried milk-a meal for starving children! 


Can we add a little to this meagre meal ? We can do nothing without you and 
so it all depends on us. If you, too. are moved by pity and will share some 
of what you have, we will forward your gift in the exact amount you send. 
Your gift to save life will be welcomed, whether it is small or large, by the 


Hon Treasurer 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London W5 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Splendid quality, 6s per dozen post free 


Proceeds for refugees; brochure available 


Clothing for Persia and Algeria to: 


War on Want Clothing Depot, Messrs. 


South, London, E.16. 


Parker, Cossack Stores, Caxton Street 


WEAPONS 
AND WAR 


But we are now there for the 


known “moment of hope” in 1955, when 
Russia virtually accepted America’s pro- 
posals and America then withdrew them, 
and the lesser-known moment in 1960, 
when the roles were reversed. Blackett’s 
essay “The Real Road to Disarmament ” 
gives a most valuable account of Soviet 
defence developments and their significance 
f.- disarmament negotiation over recent 
years. 


Strachey believes that there is a basic diffi- 
culty about disarmament which underlies 
these failures. Disarmament involves a 
power vacuum, or clse a strong central 
authority. The first simply would not work 
and the second raises almost insupcrable 
problems. In the last few years both sides 
have come out in favour of general and 


complete disarmament because it is impos-- 


sible to be outbid by the other side. 

Much of the unreality of the disarmament 
negotiations is probably due to the fact 
that neither side knows enough about the 
problem. The American volte-face in 1955 
seems to me a particularly clear example 
of failure to think things out. When the 
implications of their own proposals were 
pointed cut to them by the Russians, the 
Americans drew back, 

But Strachey does not rule disarmament 
out, ‘On one condition there is no need 
for even general disarmament negotiations 
(such as were resumed in 1962) to be like 
this, But that condition is that the nego- 
tiations should be prepared and conducted 
with the full, professional, seriousness 
which nations at present devote to their 
defence preparations alone.” 

Strachey foresees a hegemony of the super- 
powers. In this context he attaches great 
importance to the signing of a test ban 
treaty as the first step to an embryo world 
government: “It is just this necessity to 
extend a test ban treaty till it is universal, 
and so represents an insuperable obstacle 
to the diffusion of nuclear capability 
through the world which lends the possi- 
bility of such a treaty its far-reaching im- 
portance. For once such a treaty had been 
signed America, Russia and Britain would 
have to look round for ways and means of 
securing adhesions to it, or of enforcing its 
provisions upon everyone who was unwill- 
ing to adhere.” 

The instrument of the great powers would 
be the UN, which, it is argued, is effective 
to the extent that there is a large measure 
of like-mindedness among its members. It 
is undoubtedly much easier to get such a 
working understanding between two super- 
powers than between half a dozen. In this 
respect time is not on the side of such an 
outcome. On the other hand, Strachey be- 
lieves, the forces which may make such a 
detente possible are growing stronger. He 
is inclined to think that an agreement be- 
tween several super-powers at some more 
distant date is more likely than one between 
the two super-powers now. He is at pains 
to emphasise that a world organised in this 
way would not be a just world, but it 
would be a possible one. 

What Strachey describes, therefore, is not a 
situation transcending arms control, but 
perhaps the ultimate extension of it, short 
of disarmament. Almost certainly the 
detente envisaged would be accompanied 
by mutual arms control 
America and Russia and would result in a 
determined effort to stop the nuclear spread. 
But the great danger is that of war between 
America and Russia, and the difficulty is 
precisely to get this kind of detente. 
Strachey sees three “forces of hope”: the 
growing similarity of the US and Soviet 
systems, the dread of nuclear war and the 
brotherhood of man. He seems to place 
most hope on the second, but admits that 
it may only become strong enough after we 
have been to the brink of war, perhaps re- 
peatedly, and perhaps only after we have 
been half over, when a bomb has gone off 
somewRere. 


measures by” 


It may be. 
third time in eighteen months. Walter 
Lippman has said that President Kennedy 
expected war over Berlin, and Lord Home 
has said that in Laos war turned on the 
spin of a coin and that war will escalate. 
And now there is Cuba, 

Strachey points out that most changes in 
human society scem incredible till they 
happen, and, rather curiously, cites the 
abolition of slavery, But slavery was not 
brought to an end by self-interest. It was 
stamped out for humanitarian reasons by 
the persistence of Palmerston and Russell. 
The abolition of the slave trade was a 
major objective of the British Government, 
who were prepared to make diplomatic con- 
cessions in order to achieve it, That is why 
the slave trade banner on the last Alder- 
maston March was particularly apt. 
Neither author devotes much space to dis- 
cussion of the morality of nuclear war, but 
this is not to be expected, since Blackett, 
who did the calculations during the war on 
the probable effect of bombing German 
cities. appears to have opposed this bomb- 
ing not because it would kill too many but 
because it would kill too few, and Strachey, 
as Crossman pointed out in his review, 
played a vital part in his radio talks in 
quelling public protest against these raids. 
Strachey regards unilateralism as so un- 
likely to be adopted that it is not effectively 
one of the choices open to us and considers 
therefore that it presents no moral problem. 
In addition. faced with the alternatives of 
the risk of nuclear war and the certainty of 
Soviet predominance, he prefers the risk. 
No doubt many Gerinans did not oppose 
Hitler fer similar reasons. 

Blackett, however, does have this to say: 
* The main attack on both King-Hall and 
{Kennan is that the peoples of Western 
Europe are not heroic enough or impervi- 
ous enough to Communist pressure to sus- 
tain a long passive resistance. This view 
may perhaps prove true if ever put to the 
test. However, it seems to me clear that 
they are even less likely to be heroic 
enough to will their own certain destruction 
to avoid the possibility of occupation. . . 
When it comes to the critical moment, the 
admittedly heroic tasks of passive resistance 
may seem Icss formidable and farther dis- 
tant than that of embarking on all-out war. 
The policy of those critics who decry be- 
forehand the possibilities of continued re- 
sistance and refuse to think about its pro- 
blems seems well designed to make quis- 
lings of most Europeans.” 


DE GAULLE 


From page 5 


Parisian audience - gave sign of any re- 
action at all. 

This is the most dangerous thing about De 
Gaulle. He has little use for parliaments, 
less for parties, and none for politicians - 
even his own. His increasingly clear aim is 
to establish, above the heads of political 
parties, a direct, mystical relationship be- 
tween himself and a lulled, totally depoli- 
tised people, thereby fulfilling what he con- 
siders to be his historically pre-destined 
mission as France's “ guide.” 

Should he fail to obtain a “crushing 
majority” on October 28 and leave the 
political scene, the tasks of political stabili- 
sation and far-reaching social reform, 
which have been pushed into the back- 
ground for so long now, may finally have 
to be dealt with. If, on the other hand, he 
succeeds, the door will be open wide to 
fascism in France, a fascism combining the 
big business predominance of Hitler's Ger- 
many. the “reforms” of Mussolini's Italy, 
and the regal mysticism of Franco’s Spain, 
all knowingly blended by a strengthened 
“ guide.” 

The choice is up to the French. 
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Presider 


Adam Roberts writes about reactions to the Cuba crisis 


Demonstrations of helplessness 


The situation which we faced last week was 
one in which the individual seemed power- 
less to act. As we said in Peace News, the 
immediate issue was whether one side 
would have the courage to back down over 
the Cuban crisis. Fortunately, one side did, 
and we are alive today. It is my opinion 
that there is very little that peace move- 
ments can do to affect the course of such a 
crisis, for once things are in the saddie. the 
men at the top of our gigantic power- 
political systems are probably less likely 
than at any other time to pay attention to 
the demands of ordinary people. 


The Cuban crisis, in fact, had the effect of 
paralysing and immobilising people. Many 
felt that if things were out of control it 
was no use pretending otherwise, and stayed 
at home. The Motor Show was visited by 
100,000 fewer people than last year. 


It was diflicult to know what was the most 
relevant form of action to take. The feel- 
ing was like being in a plane which was 
about to collide with another plane, and 
Russell's action in having a word with the 
pilots was obviously sensible and sane. 
Some of the replies he received and _ his 
little-publicised telegram to Kennedy are 
printed on this page. Perhaps because of 
the sense of helplessness, the demonstra- 
tions T attended at the weekend lacked real 
point. Earlier in the week a friend des- 
cribed the rather small demonstrations in 
Grosvenor Square to me and said: “If 


this is all CND can do in a crisis it is 
finished.” I have never accepted the view 
that people would flock to the disarmament 
movements in a time of crisis, and they did 
not seem to this time. Thus the weekend’s 
Committee of 100 and CND demonstrations 
were large, but not especially so. There 
were around 5,000 on each, with Sunday’s 
CND march augmented by several thou- 
sand more from a Union of Democratic 
Control meeting in Trafalgar Square. 


Saturday’s Committee of 100 demonstra- 
tion, held despite a ban from the Ministry 
of Works, lacked real effectiveness. The 
Committee had requested the use of Trafal- 
gar Square to discuss action to be taken 
over Cuba. Since the use of the Square 
was denied, action had to be taken without 
much discussion. The result was the kind 
of indecision which can and often does lead 
to violence. (Doubtless this is what the 
government wants.) 


First, an attempt was made to go to Ad- 
miralty House, but when the police refused 
this only a few sat down. Then the demon- 
stration turned round in its tracks and set 
off, spreading right across the road, for the 
American Embassy. The police were there 
in force and were obviously determined to 
be rough. A_ police bus charged some 
demonstrators at 30 m.p.h. The police first 
stopped the demonstrators by cordoning 
them off, and then charged them, pushing 
and kicking in the process. The arrests 


made at this point were made with extreme 
roughness and cruelty. Many people where 
I was were really frightened, and police 
roughness was only kept within bounds by 
the presence of pressmen, who were defi- 
nitely anti-police, because the police were 
as rude and rough to many of them as to 
the demonstrators. 


Eventually someone had a brilliant idea to 
stop police violence. He started singing 
“God Save the Queen ” and all the demon- 
strators sang with him. The police did not 
all stand absolutely to attention - but at 
least they stopped kicking. Even the police 
horses seemed to realise that they should 
behave while the National Anthem was 
being sung. 


Finally, the demonstration fizzled out. It 
was obvious that few people wanted “ an- 
other sit-down,” and equally obvious that a 
large portion of the crowd, while admitting 
that war was imminent, did not feel that 
one should protest at the Russian Embassy 
about it. 


Sunday’s CND demonstration was more 
orderly. Starting shortly after the news 
had come through that Khrushchev had 
agreed to withdraw his Cuban bases, the 
marchers had the sense to realise that there 
was still plenty of relevance in demonstrat- 
ing. I only heard of a few people who 
stayed at home because the crisis was over. 
The march on the whole seemed to attract 
more respect than the rather nondescript 
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Committee demonstration on the previous 
day. The police were on their best 
behaviour. 


The speeches which I heard in the overflow 
meeting by St. Pancras Station were good. 
The CND  no-bases-in-Britain case has 
obviously been immeasurably strengthened 
by the hysteria the Americans have got into 
over bases in Cuba. Ted Hilley, of London 
Region CND, made clear how much worse 
nuclear weapons are than conventional 
ones; Michael Foot, in a fine speech, con- 
demncd the madness and instability of all 
nuclear “defence” systems everywhere. 
All the speakers gave Khrushchev praise 
for his moderation and restraint. 


It was encouraging to see so many obvi- 
ously non-CND people listening anxiously 
to the speeches. At least in this country 
the Cuba crisis seems to have left a legacy 
of concern and disquiet. 


To my mind, the most impressive reactions 
to the crisis have been the more unexpected 
ones - the school strikes, the fasts. and the 
large marches in provincial towns. While 
the London demonstrators, by going to the 
embassies, had perforce to apportion blame 
in a situation where Khruschev was at 
fault as well as Kennedy, the local actions 
seemed to show more awareness that the 
root trouble was not this side or that one, 
but the whole system of power politics 
which allows the world’s statesmen to play 
“chicken” with impunity. 


AN 
IRRESPONSIBLE 
FLIGHT 


Early fast Sunday morning, when the Cuba 
crisis was stil] extremely tense (Kennedy 
had just rejected Khrushchev's swap-the 
bases offer), an American reconnaissance 
plane violated Soviet air space, A more 
dangerous act at a time of extreme tension 
is hard to imagine. Khrushchev wrote to 
Kennedy the same day: 


“In 1960 we shot down your U2 aircraft, 
the reconnaissance flight of which over the 
Soviet Union ied to the wrecking of the 
meeting of the Powers in Paris. A second 
violation of our frontier by a U2 aircraft 
in the area of Sakhalin took place. We 
wrote you of this on August 30. 

“You replied then that this violation had 
taken place as the result of bad weather, 
and gave an assurance that it would not be 
repeated) We gave credence to your assur- 
ance because there was, indeed, bad weather 
in the area at the time. 

** However, if your aircraft did not have the 
task of flying near our territory, then even 
bad weather could not have led an Amer- 
ican aircraft into our air space... . 

* An even more dangerous case occurred on 
October 28 (today) when your reconnais- 
sance aircraft intruded into the territory of 
the Soviet Union in the north, in the area 
of the Chukotka peninsula, and flew over 
our territory. 

“One asks, Mr. President. how should we 
regard this? What is it? A provocation ? 
Your aircraft violates our frontier and that 
at times as anxious as these we are now 
experiencing, when everything has been 
placed in a state of fighting readiness. 
“An intruding United States aircraft can 
easily be taken for a bomber with nuclear 
weapons, and that can push us towards a 
fatal step. All the more so, because the 
United States government and the Pentagon 
have long been saying that you have 
bombers with atomic bombs constantly on 
flight duty.” - N. Khrushchev, October 28, 
1962. 

President Kennedy replied as follows : 

“YT have learnt that this plane was engaged 
in an air sampling mission in connection 
with your nuclear tests. . . . I regret this 
incident and will sce to it that every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent recurrence.” - 


President Kennedy, October 28, 1962. 


Te Nr. Rawk ele. 


D appeatte sou mut be be provoted bs 
the unjustifiable action P the Uucted Staten 
Ce Cuber - The amld ull Support caution. 
Urge coudimmahion to te cought tHrowt, the 
United Nodes. Practpiteun achin conll wnean 
cnenihitation for ormantrind. 


This message was cabled by Bertrand Russell to Khrushchev early on Tuesday, October 
23. Khrushchev’s reply on the Wednesday evening was the first public statement by the 


Soviet leader since the beginning of the crisis. 


LAST WEEK'S 


“IF the American government will 
be carrying out the programme of 
piratic actions outlined by it, we 
shall have to resort to means of 
defence ugainst the aggressor to 
defend our rights and international 
rights. . . . It is well known that if 
one tries to mollify a robber by 
giving him first one’s purse, then 
one’s coat ete, the robber will not 
become more merciful, will not stop 
robbing.” - N. Khrushchev. in a tele- 
gram to Bertrand Russell. October 
24. 1962. 


“While your messages are critical of 
the United States, they make no 
mention of your concern for the 
introduction of secret Soviet missile 
weapons into Cuba. I think your 


attention might well be directed to 
the burglars rather than to those who 
have caught the burglars.” - President 
Kennedy in a telegram to Russell. 
October 26, 1962. 


TELEGRAMS 


The following cable was sent by Bertrand 
Russell to President Kennedy at 3.30 a.m. 
Saturday, October 27, 1962. 
Dear President Kennedy. 
Thank you for your reply to my cable. I 
understand your anxiety about nuclear mis- 
siles. My point is that a blockade which 
threatens the sinking of Soviet ships brings 
mankind to the edge of annihilation. I 
beg you not to invade Cuba or to risk 
nuclear war. Could you accept United 
Nations inspection of bases and offer bases 
in Turkey in exchange ? The removal of 
any bases from the Russian perimeter 
would immensely strengthen America’s 
stand on behalf of peace and would bring 
a comparable Soviet response. I am appeal- 
ing to Dr. Castro to accept United Nations 
inspection in exchange for your solemn 
pledge that Cuba will not be invaded by 
the United States. It is in your hands to 
transform a situation of grave crisis into 
one of immense hope. Peaceful initiative 
from you now would bring the world’s 
gratitude. 
Respectfully, 
Bertrand Russell 


WORDS THEY 
MAY COME 
TO REGRET 


One of the most extraordinary features of 
the Cuban crisis has been the sudden and 
irrational distinction between ‘“ offensive ” 
and “ defensive ” weapons. In this connec- 
tion, many Western staesmen have said 
things which they may come to regret. 
Mr, Adlai Stevenson, for example, said in 
the UN Security Council on Wednesday, 
October 24: 
“In the Soviet lexicon evidently all wea- 
pons are purely defensive, even weapons 
that can strike from 1,000 to 2,000 miles 
away. Words can be stretched only so 
far without losing their meaning alto- 
gether, ...” 
Macmillan also described the Soviet wea- 
pons in Cuba as “ of course offensive.” He 
said in the House of Commons on October 
25: . 
“Russia has supplied Cuba with IL-28 
aircraft, of which over 20 have been 
definitely identified. These bombers are 
of course offensive and not defensive 
weapons.” 
That the United States has four major 
strategic nuclear bomber bases in_ this 
country. with more modern bombers than 
the IL-28, seems hardly to have occurred 
to Macmillan. Nor did it occur to him that 
Cuba, which has at least been invaded in 
recent years. had as much (and as little) 
right as Britain to have foreign nuclear 
bases on her soil. The Defence Correspond- 
ent of The Times, however, did attempt to 
bring Macmillan back to earth about the 
IL-28 the next day: 
“. . the IL-28 tactical bomber is a type 
normally supplied by the Soviet Union 
to its allies and satellites. It is an old 
aircraft, virtually superseded in the Soviet 
Air Forces, and it is the view of aviation 
experts in London that although it may 
be physically capable of carrying a 
nuclear weapon, its presence in Cuba is 
not enough on its own to constitute a 
serious nuclear threat.” 


Peace News now has a 
new telephone number: 


TERminus 4473 
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Michael Freeman 


THE CUE 


**No matter what you may think of it, no 
matter what I think of ,it, Cuba’s voice is a 
voice that must be heard in tKe United 
States of America. Yet it has not been 
heard. It must now be heard because the 
United States is too powerful, its responsi- 
bilities to the world and to itself are too 
great, for its people not to be able to listen 
to every voice of the hungry world. If we 
do not listen to them, if we do not hear 
them well, we face all the perils of ignor- 
ance - and with these, the perils of dis- 
astrous mistakes.” - C. Wright Mills in 
Castro's Cuba, written in 1960. 


Dean Rusk, US Secretary of State, said at 
a special meeting of the Organisation of 
American States on October 25: 


* This new Soviet intervention means a 


further tightening of the enslavemestt of 
the Cuban people by the Soviet power to 
which the Castro regime has surrendered 
the Cuban national heritage.” 


Since the facts about the relations between 
Cuba’s “ national heritage’, Dr. Castro and 
the United States seem to have been com- 
pletely forgotten in the excitement of the 
recent crisis, it is worthwhile to recall them 
now, 


The present government of Cuba dates back 
to January 1, 1959, when the regime of 
Fulgencio Batista collapsed before the revo- 
lutionary forces Ied by Fidel Castro. 
Batista had been President of Cuba since 
1954, during which time he established one 
of the filthfest and most corrupt dictator- 
ships in modern history. All normal civil 
liberties, freedom of speech, freedom of 
political dissent, the right to form free 
trade unions, were virtually unknown. Most 
of the Cuban people lived in terrible 
poverty and for much of the year there was 
no work - and that meant little food and a 
great deal of disease particularly for the 
landless rural population. Batista is said to 
have been responsible for the torture and 
murder of at least 20,000 Cubans, many of 
them political opponents and trade union 
organisers. 

This tyranny was carried out with weapons 
provided mainly by the United States and 
Britain. The US stopped arms shipments 
to Batista in April, 1958, when the Castro 
revolution was already well under way, 
although it was by no means certain at this 
stage that he would ultimately win, The 
British Government put an embargo on 
arms for Batista on January 6, 1959, five 
days after Batista had fled to the Domini- 
can Republic. 


Cuba had two main sources of income, 
most of which eventually found its way 
into the pockets of President Batista, his 
political supporters, and the corrupt and 
brutal police force. The first was sugar - 
the only really significant industry on the 
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Serious situation 


In the early days after the success of the Last week, soon after Kennedy’s blockade 
revolution relations between Cuba and the announcement, the New York “Fair Play 
US were very friendly. But the revolution for Cuba” Committee invited other groups 
was soon forced by economic circumstances iY aa Wa Si counile to halt 
The other main source of income for Cuba meant nationalisation of American property. City last Saturday. 

was the tourist trade. [In the brothels of Castro also had to rely on Communists for ; ‘ae 
Havana rich American tourists bought the administration of his revolutionary pro- This was banned by Police Commissioner 
young Cuban girls for an evening's pleasure. gramme partly because they were among Michael J. Murphy “in view of the world 
and in the gambling halls and casinos the few competent administrators available, S!uation. 

moncy passed from the Americans into the The conflict between the Cuban revolution- 

hands of Batista’s police who took big cuts aries and the US government may in fact Ql 

from the profits. Cuba under Batista was, have been inevitable. 
in C. Wright Mills’s phrase, a “ whoredom 


island. Forty per cent of Cuba's sugar was 
produced by American-owned firms, and 
the profits mostly went out of Cuba to 
American shareholders. Americans had an 
investment of $275,000,000 in Cuban sugar 
and owned 1,666,000 acres of sugar plan- 
tations. 


where, constituted an open invitation to 
revolution.” 


The revolution was “At the conference in Geneva they (the 
bound to be a socialist one because capi- government) have supported proposals for 
talism meant foreign domination and ex- general and complete disarmament and 
ploitation: and the US was bound to oppose Jointly with the government of the United 
the revolution eventually bevause it could Meese proushe fovea ae Peon Seay 
fe allow its property to be confiscated Unfortunately owing to the attitude sdopted 
without compensation which Cuba could by the Soviet Union and its allies, agree- 
not afford to pay. ment has not yet been reached on either of 
In July, 1960, President Eisenhower cut US those issues.” - Her Majesty the Queen at 
sugar imports from Cuba. (Cuba had the prorogation of Parliament, October 25, 
already been making trade agreements with pe 

the Communist countries.) On August 19 

the American government put a ban on all K1 


countries receiving US aid from using it to ‘An agreement banning nuclear weapons 
buy sugar from Cuba; om October 19 they tests would have been reached long ago 
put an embargo on all exports to Cuba had the Western powers shown, in the 
except medical supplies and certain food- course of negotiations, so much as a frac- 
stuffs; and on January 3, 1961, the US tion of the goodwill shown by the Soviet 
broke off diplomatic relations with Cuba. | Union.”—N. Khrushchev at the Moscow 
Disarmament Congress, July 10. 1962. 


Cuba’s claim 
to arms 


“The North American President said . . - 
that our defensive arms affect the security 
of their territory. I appeal to the conscience 
of this Council: Are not the military poten- 
tial and the aggressions of the North 
Americans a threat to our people? ... Their 
idea is that the US, as a military power, as 
a developed country, can promote, stimu- 
late, and carry out all types of aggressions, 
boycotts, sabotage, and all acts alata 
international Jaw - and Cuba, a small but : 
nevertheless courageous country, cannot arm Then on April 17, 1961, a small band of 
in its own defence. . , . If we proceed along anti-Castro Cubans trained, equipped and Q2 
that linc, there will be mo sovereignty left financed by the US Central Intelligence 
unscathed, and only the law of the strongest Agency, invaded Cuba from Florida, This « My armed forces have continued to play 
will prevail in relations between States... . dite small number of what President Ken- their part in the maintenance of peace and 
oe ae pees ade by the nedy called “Cuban patriots who wish to stability in the world. - Her Majesty the 
tas a At. Ee eR wre see a democratic system in an independent Queen at the prorogation of Parliament, 
representative of the United States, there ees : ‘ly defected pymOctaner 25. 1962 
are two types of military bascs and two Cuba” were however easily defeate - y 
types of rockets: the good military bases the pa ela eo uecae : ae K2 
and the bad ones, the good rockets and the Who “ found intolerab e the denia . e 
bad ones. And obyiously the government cratic liberties and subversion of the ee F By increasing ies night tie SOCeMUT On 
of the United States reserves the right to lutionary) movement by an alien-dominate 


vue : Che promotes not only its own interests but 
determine when a rocket is good and when 1c8!me. From then until the events of the also those of all mankind, and contributes 


‘ been he . F world eS 
F od Past two weeks Cuba and the US have to the maintenance of world peace.” - N. 
Siac one eis nee Candat implacable cold war enemies. Khrushchey, speech at the Moscow Con- 
Inchastegui, Cuban Ambassador to the UN, There will continue to be a Cuban crisis, ress, July 10, 1962. 
October 23. even if it stays latent, until the American 
ens «= fOVErMent, the eset oe _the Large assumption 
i itici t erican : : 
run by gangsters” - and most of the gang- American politicians and the Accordian (onnele teningiNewe onOctobes 
: people realise that the Cubans are not an 7) é 1 

sters were American. aeacomeen * and that Cuba's heri- 24 When an event in 1964 was mentioned 

i i Emb: imprisoned pcople; sap mf = in the Court of Appeal on that day, Lord 
On April 3, 1961, the American yaaa tage from US-dominated Batista was one of 
in London issued a statement on Cuba 


Justice Harman commented: “We must 
: brutal oppression, poverty, hunger and assume that we are all alive by then. It is 
which included the following passage : 


illiteracy. a large assumption.” 

“The character of the Batista regime in Revolutions are rarely very pretty. When 

Cuba made a violent popular reaction they are produced by dictatorships like Surprising effects 

almost inevitable. The rapacity of the Batista’s they are almost certain to be s eas, oe ae 
i i i take on totalitarian charac- A “Polaris” missile is the centre-piece in 

leadership, the corruption of the govern- violent and to € : window full of fireworks in a Holborn 

ment the brutality of the police, the teristics themselves. The Cuban revolution aioe Theudisplay Bec ‘ ai eee 

regime’s indifference to the needs of the was in fact less grim than most, and at first everid Stmmancetae reValutionacy Menten eral 

people for education, medical care, it was anti-Communist and libertarian. It « When you light the blue touch-paper the 

housing, for social justice and economic became more Communist-oriented (though 


, 6" entire missile including fins will streak into 
opportunity - all these, in Cuba as else- Cuba has never become a Russian satellite the sky with surprising effects.” 


to the extent that, say, East Germany has) 
PEACE NEWS 


and more totalitarian because Russia 
showed more enthusiasm for the socialist 
revolutionary government than the US did, 
and since April of last year Cuba has been 


STRAND UNITARIAN 
a country under siege. The Cubans still 


have no reason to believe American pro- 

é : : ssex . Stran 
mises that they will not invade Cuba again. fs eal eae 2 am d 
Yet it appears that Castro still has the sup- ‘OPP € w 
port of the vast majority of the Cuban A : 
people, Almost all reports from Cuba con- An open discussion on Thurs., 
firm that this is so in spite of the extensive November 8 at 7.30 p.m., intro- 


suppression of civil liberties. There is only duced by Emrys Hughes MP 
one genuine problem of Cuba: how to A/ ., § ’ i) 


abolish poverty on the island. Because ie and Col. George Wigg, MP. 
ay ie 21s Od Western Powers, and particularly the 
ae Re 12s 6d United States, have never been prepared to HAS PACIFISM 


each price range ie 3s 6d help Castro in an all-out attack on this 


problem, we now have two more: to re- A PLACE IN 


Housmans BOOkShOD su e"sonet te ier cue THE MODERN WORLD? 


World War Tif. Nothing short of a com- 7 
plete reversal of US policy towards Cuba In the Chair: Rt. Hon. J. Chuter Ede 
can bring peace to the Caribbean. 
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12 Peace News Nov 2 1962 


CUBA CRISIS PROTEST ACTIONS 


We have had reports from all over the 
country and all over the world of what 
people have done in an attempt to prevent 
the “crunch.” Many of these reports began 
with words such as “If you read this pre- 
sumably we are both still alive.  .” 
There are bound to be many omissions 
from the following account. We have not 
been able to include all the reports we have 
received, and there are sure to have been 
demonstrations we have not heard about. 
(See also report of London demonstrations 
on page 9.) 

Schools 

Midhurst, Sussex, 40 sixth formers at the 
co-educational grammar school at Midhurst, 
Sussex, went on strike on October 24 as a 
Protest against the Cuba blockade. They 
refused to attend classes, took part in a 
march through the town, and sent a protest 
message to Mr. Macmillan. 


William Ellis School, London. Many pupils 
signed a petition to Mr. Macmillan asso- 
ciating themselves with the pupils of Mid- 
hurst School. The school captain was sus- 
pended from his office by the headmaster 
for holding .@ meeting in school hours with- 
out permission, and for including the name 
of the school in the petition without the 
Permission of the chairman of the 
governors, The chairman of the governors 
subsequently gave this permission. Most of 
the 200 VIth formers signed the petition 
which was presented to the Prime Minister 
on October 26. 

Swansea. About 50 girls went on strike at 
the Glanmor Grammar School. In the 


centre of the town Irving Fuchs and Arthur 
Katts went on a fast for four days, Be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 people demonstrated 
in support of them, and sent protests to the 
Russian and US Embassies and the Foreign 
Ollice. This was one of the largest demon- 
strations Swansea has known. 


Universities 

Oxford. About a thousand people took 
part in a demonstration on October 27 in 
which there were several arrests. Traffic 
was held up, and there was some fighting. 
London. University of London Socialist 
Society called for a student strike on Thurs- 
day. On Friday plans went ahead to co- 
ordinate action by 21 universities and col- 
leges up and down the country.  Univer- 
sities in Scandinavia, the United States, 
France, West Germany, Canada and Japan 
were contacted by telegram in a call for 
solidarity. When the crisis seemed to be 
over the effort was diverted to a mass lobby 
of the House of Commons for Tuesday, 
October 30. A student continuing com- 
mittee has been set up to call a. strike 
within hours of any crisis that might occur 
in future. 

Leeds, Twenty-five stiidents sat down at the 
offices of the Yorkshire Post in an attempt 
to persuade the editor to publish an article 
they had written on the world crisis. After 
a meeting of the Marxist Society 300 
students took part in a protest march 
through the city. In the university debat- 
ing society an emergency motion condemn- 
ing the American action over Cuba was 
passed. Telegrams were then sent to the 


Everyman Ill 


Reports that the crew of Everyman III had 
scuttled their ketch in a final bid to get 
ashore were denied by the Soviet Peace 
Committee on Monday. 

On Tuesday, however, a telegram was re- 
ceived in London from Leningrad which 
read ; “ Uphold peace action. leaving soon. 
Everyman,” 

Thg ini ation in London was to take this 
as an indication that, for reasons which the 
skipper Earle Reynolds and his crew had 
considered right, the boat had been scuttled. 
The crew and the project committees in 
Britain and the USA agreed before the 
ketch left London that during the actual 
voyage decisions “ affecting operation of the 


Peace News 


Peace News correspondent John Papworth 
has been banned entry from Tanganyika 
into N. Rhodesia, and told that he is a pro- 
hibited immigrant. No reasons have been 
given. Last week in Peace News he des- 
cribed the pressure which the Northern 
Rhodesian government was applying against 
Mr. Kaunda’s party (UNIP) in order to 


Referendum result 


In the French referendum on Presideat De 
Gaulle’s proposal for an amendment to the 
Constitution 61.76 per cent of the votes 
cast were for the amendment and 38.24 
were against. Out of the total number of 
tegistered voters 45.83 per cent voted for 
the amendment, 28.38 voted against, and 
23.76 per cent either abstained or spoilt 
their ballot papers. 

See De Gaulle’s Road to Fascism on page 5. 


scuttled? 


vessel and the safety of the crew from 
natural hazards are the responsibility of the 
skipper, who will be fully familiar with the 
policy of the project, will be prepared to 
face any man-made hazards that may 
threaten the objectives of the project, and 
will act in accordance with decisions an- 
nounced or made on behalf of the crew by 
the co-ordinators, except where natural 
hazards threaten.” 

The crew declared their intention to “make 
every reasonable effort to obtain permission 
to fand in Leningrad,” but in the event of 
permission being refused they would * make 
a firm and persistent effort to enter without 
permission, using non-violent means.” 


man barred 


defeat it in the election on October 30. 
The election was in progress as Peace News 
went to press, 

The exclusion of our correspondent from 
Northern Rhodesia fits into a general pat- 
tern of harrassirig UNIP supporters, and 
may also have been motivated by an 
anxiety to keep away a reporter who was 
concerned that no intimidation or discrim- 
ination should be exercised against UNIP 
in a crucial election, 

Bill Sutherland, World Peace Brigade re- 
presentative in Dar-es-Salaam, writes that 
UNIP is the only serious African contestant 
in the elections, and that in order to avoid 
possible trouble from the specially formed, 
heavily financed anti-UNIP front, UNIP 
has declared a special dusk-to-dawn curfew. 
The outcome of last Tuesday’s election will 
largely determine whether Northern Rho- 
desia will be able to pursue a peaceful path 
to independence. 


US and Russian Ambassadors and to the 
Prime Minister. 


Hull. Straight after Kennedy’s speech, a 
mecting was convened at Hull University 
and an ad hoc “ Cuba Action Committee ” 
was formed. Telegrams were sent to Ken- 
nedy, Khrushchev and Macmillan condemn- 
ing the blockade, urging Russia not to re- 
taliate, and requesting immediate UN inter- 
vention. Wednesday saw a  700-strong 
march through the city centre, mainly con- 
sisting of students and university lecturers. 
Saturday afternoon it poured with rain, but 
450 CND-ers, students, trade union mem- 
bers, and religious bodies assembled for 
another march through the town. 


On Monday, 29th, in the City Hall Lord 
Boyd Orr. Hugh Walker, Stuart Hall and 
three Hull MPs spoke. 


Bristol. Over 450 people took part in a 
march and public meeting 120 Committee 
of 100 supporters sat down. 86 arrests. 
Dr. Ronald Sampson, lecturer at Bristol 
University, took part in the civil disobedi- 
ence demonstration instead of lecturing on 
the British Constitution. Sympathetic cover- 
age by BBC and local papers, Dr. Samp- 
son gave eight-minute talk on BBC about 
non-violent resistance. 

Voice of Women has sent literally hundreds 
of protest telegrams, demonstrated in Shef- 
field, Liverpool, Leeds and London. Also 
they sent a telegram to the US Ambassador 
and a cable to Mr. Khrushchev. 

Glasgow. Sitdowns and marches in various 
places in the city and throughout the week. 
On Saturday a march directed at Civil 
Defence, demanding release of crisis hand- 
book. 

Manchester. NW Region CND held 3,000- 
strong torchlight procession and vigil in 
Albert Square. The NW Committee of 100 
held a public assembly in the Square in 
spite of a police ban. When the police 
started to make arrests some sat down. The 
demonstration was quite orderly, About 50 
people took part. 46 arrests. 

Liverpool. Twenty mothers with babics 
and toddlers were received at the US Con- 
sulate on October 25. After listening to 
their protests the Consul explained that 
President Kennedy was only acting to pro- 


tect them and their children. Between four 
and five hundred marched through the city 
under the banner of the Merseyside CND 
on Friday night and about the same number 
took part in a march organised by the 
British Peace Committee on Saturday after- 
noon, both demonstrations finishing with 
public meetings at the Pier Head. 


Paignton. Members of the Torbay Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and Peace Pledge 
Union held a silent vigil by the War Memo- 
rial on October 28. 


Dublin. March and meetings organised by 
CND and National Progressive Democrats. 
100 people marched and demonstrated out- 
side American Embassy, Police were brutal 
and set dogs on the crowd. Several were 
taken to hospital. Five arrests, including 


Noel Browne, 2 former Irish Cabinet 
Minister. 
Washington. Thousands of demonstrators. 


from the Student Peace Union and Women 
Strike for Peace picketed the White House 
last Friday and Saturday with posters say~ 
ing: “Call off blockades” and “ Work 
through UN.” Last Monday A. J. Muste 
and others were scheduled to start a fast in 
repentance and protest against the US Cuba 
policy. 

Berkeley, California. 1,500 students demon- 
strated against the US action in Cuba on 
Tuesday, October 23. 

New York. 800 women demonstrated in 
front of the UN building on Tuesday, 
October 23. 

IHinois. Thirty-nine lecturers at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois sent telegrams to the 
heads of the UN delegations from the US, 
the Soviet Union and Cuba calling for an 
end to all military action, and UN guaran- 
tees for Cuban sovereignty. 

Chicago. 250 members of the Student 
Peace Union picketed a meeting on the 
University of Chicago campus addressed by 
Representative Sidney R. Yates, democratic 
candidate for the US Senate. There were 
also demonstrations in Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Austin and Bloomington in Indiana. 
The SPU issued a statement calling the 
American blockade “a dangerous fraud.” 
and said that “military action offers no 
way out of the Cuban dilemma.” 


Where was Civil Defence? 


One thing people may wel] be asking as a 
result of the Cuba crisis is: What happened 
to the government’s Civil Defence pro- 
gramme? In particular, what happened to 
the plans to evacuate people in urban areas 
in time of emergency? We are clearly 
never going to have an emergency greater 
than we had in the past two weeks without 
actually having a thermonuclear war which 
will make all evacuation plans completely 
irrelevant, and yet we have seen that the 
government doesn't mean at all to carry out 
their evacuation plan because it is impos- 
sible for them to do so. 


But the Government did have plans for the 
crisis and they did put them in operation. 
We have learned from what we believe is a 
reliable source that the Government have 
plans to protect people from a_ nuclear 
attack, but the plans are secret because they 
are not designed to protect the majority of 
the population. The Government have fall- 
out shelters built and ready to save only the 
key politicians and certain workers in 
“ essential services.” These include certain 
health services and what are called “ recon- 
structions units,” who are the people who 
will rebuild Britain after a nuclear attack. 


These people include technical experts such 
as agricultural scientists. 


We are not certain how accurate the report 
we have received is, but it seems likely that 
it is substantially truc, What we are cer- 
tain of is that the people of this country 
have a right to know the whole truth about 
the Government's plans for a crisis, exactly 
how they hope to protect the population, 
and exactly who will be given preferential 
treatment. 


America, too 


According to reports in last Tuesday's 
Guardian, Civil Defence plans in the US 
were also proved totally inadequate in the 
crisis. While the Pentagon had listed on 
blueprints 112,000 buildings which could 
constitute “ potential fall-out shelter space 
for 60,000,000 persons,” the reality fell far 
short of the blueprints. 

Asked to distinguish between potential and 
actual, the Pentagon admitted that there 
was fall-out shelter space for only 700,000 
people and food in stock for only 200,000. 
That left 179,300,000 to burrow for them- 
selves and 179,800,000 to feed themselves. 
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